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WHAT IS EXPONENT II ? 


The purpose of Exponent II is to provide a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
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experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better 
understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our common bond is our 
connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and our commitment to 
women. We publish this paper as a living history in celebration of the strength and diversity 


of women. 


EVE STARTS ANEW 


BY ELOUISE BELL e EDMUND, OKLAHOMA 


“Everyone I know starts again sometime in life.’—Sister Joan Chittister, 
Called to Question: A Spiritual Memoir. 
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BY KRISTINE HAGLUND e BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS 


It took a long time for my head to understand what my heart learned 
then— often the melody we are longing to hear again comes from a different 
direction or in a different tone than we expected, and loss and yearning 
and pain are the necessary accompaniment to our deepest happiness. 
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SUBMISSIONS TO EXPONENT II: 

We welcome personal essays, articles, poetry, fiction, and 
book reviews for consideration. Please email submissions 
to editor@exponentii.org or mail them to Exponent I], 
2035 Park Avenue, Baltimore, MD 21217. Please include 


your name and contact information. 
Submissions received by mail will not be returned. 


We are always looking for artwork and photography to 
accompany our writing. Please send jpegs or gifs of art 
submissions to our email. If you are interested in illustrating 


articles, please contact us for specific assignments. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Just nine weeks ago I was making last-minute preparations to drive from Baltimore, Maryland to Fountain Green, Utah with my 
husband, Jared, and our three children. In advance of this cross-country road trip Jared and I had determined that we would follow 
the course of our Mormon ancestors and detour through Nauvoo, Illinois, and Winter Quarters, Nebraska, on our westward trek. 
Putting his research skills to good use, Jared assembled booklets for each of our children which included journal entries and stories 


from their pioneer forebears. We imagined the words of our ancestors echoing in our ears as we crossed the American landscape 


while our children colored the names on the genealogy chart emblazoned on the covers of their booklets. 


But just days before we left for our trip came the upending news that our friend, Kate Kelly, was being summoned to a Church court 
on the grounds of apostasy. Like so many, I felt betrayed and broken by this news. I was scared for my friend. I felt confused by the 


silence from our Church leaders. I was adrift in loss and felt disgust at my own naivete that I didn’t see it coming. 


In the midst of this grief and the unrelenting slew of correspondence which accompanied this news, Jared sympathetically asked if I 
still wanted to drive the Mormon trail or if we should choose another path instead. Truthfully, the thought to abandon our original 
trail never crossed my mind. Nauvoo, Winter Quarters, Deseret—these are the lands of my ancestors, places that still speak to me 
because of the visionary audacity and ambition that built them. We are a people with a history of gathering, of coming together 
in desolate spaces and making a “good society” in swamps, deserts, and frigid prairie frontiers. Zion is not a place you go, it is a 
community you create by utilizing the gifts, talents, and hard work of every member. This is my Mormonism—the one that has 
seen me through cold winters in Maine and formed a family for me in Cambridge. It is the Mormonism that has blessed me in 


Baltimore and forged friendships on Facebook. Wherever we are, we gather, we embrace, the circle expands along with our faith. I 


needed this pilgrimage more than ever. 


For me, that endeavoring, creative, and charitable spirit that defines a Zion people is present in the following pages of this issue. 
From Kristine Haglund and Melody Newey come consoling words that can help us press forward into an unfamiliar landscape 
transformed by recent events. In Margaret Olsen Hemming’s beautiful lesson on the biblical story of Hannah, we discover a model 
of a woman who grieves and grows and is not afraid to ask her community to join her. As members of our sisterhood speak to each 


other across the decades in the Exponent Generations feature, we see a conversation that has persisted despite shifting landscapes 


and upheavals. In the pages of this issue I have found the “good society” I have often 


found my fellow Mormons to be. 


Thanks to each of you dear readers and supporters who have been a part of that. In 
the last two months, subscriptions to Exponent II nearly tripled as our community 
identified ways that we could lift and support each other. Special thanks are owed to 
Lisa Butterworth (founder of the blog Feminist Mormon Housewives), for calling for 
sisterhood and helping her own readers discover Exponent II in the midst of turmoil. 
And thanks to so many others for words of wisdom that have fortified our community 


when we needed it most. 


s 
3 
On the eve of Kate Kelly’s excommunication, I prayed for a community that would see a 
how all of us could be put to work for the benefit of Zion. I prayed that our Church s 
might see a window and throw open the shutters, that God’s light might lavish all e 
of us in goodness and mercy and gather us together in its divine glow. In spite of = 
all that has happened, I still believe it’s not too late for that. And at the very least, I - 
believe more than ever that we can throw open the shutters for each other. é 
> 
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Baltimore, Maryland 
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Weary Woman Faith 


In our sometimes-fragile faith, like pioneers before us, we take risks and do our share to help move 


the Church toward the Zion we envision. But at some point we all become weary. 
By Melody Newey « Provo, Utah 


Sitting on my porch on a Sunday morning, I watch the sun 
rise over the mountains. Light filters through a canopy of 
walnut leaves. Flowerbeds and sidewalks dapple with 
familiar leaf silhouettes as the light dims and brightens 
between passing clouds. Robins, starlings, and house 
finches flit between branches, occasionally landing on 
the lawn to peck at remains of last year’s walnuts. The 
sun leans southward on its daily 

arc from East to West. Soon trees 

will lose their leaves, and the first GG 
reticent flakes of snow will fall. 
Mother Nature exhales a slow sigh, 
and I follow her lead as I look back 
over the past few months and ease 
into quiet reflection. I wonder how 
we made it through. 


pushing and pulling, 


Many of us felt wrenched or broken 
by recent events within the Mormon 
feminist community. Women and 
menatevery point along the feminist 
spectrum found themselves caught 
up either purposely or inadvertently 
in stories of disciplinary action 
against those who asked questions 
most loudly and earnestly, questions 
about female ordination and 
other points of Church doctrine or 
practice. I am on the safe perimeter 
of these issues. I am not an activist, 
though I am one of a few relatively 
vocal feminists in my conservative ward, and I was spent 


by the time July rolled around. 
As Iobserved my own response to the summer’s crucible, 


I recalled stories of the earliest Latter-day Saints, the first 
question-askers with their fierce sense of duty to the 
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We are doing what 
we've always done, 
moving forward 


by titsancestante. 


witnessing spiritual 
casualties and 
burying our dead 
illusions along the 
trail. What matters 


most is that we are 


moving. 


Kingdom of God and their deep devotion to brothers 
and sisters within a new religious community. The early 
restoration years were fraught with arguments within the 
ranks. From petty feuds over milk and cream to violent 
challenges of prophetic authority, the saints were finding 
their way along the rocky road toward Zion. 


Our forebears brought the Church to 
a geographical Zion where we found 
safety from storms of persecution 
and greater peace in our fellowship 
as disciples of Christ. We continue 
in that fellowship wherever we live 
in the world today by doing our best 
to love each other, to serve, support, 
and minister to one another. We 
gather together with our sisters and 
brothers to worship God and to talk 
of Christ. But we have yet to achieve 
the harmony, peace, and equality 
of a true “Zion People”’. In this way 
we are no different than those early 
saints. We are doing what we’ve 
always done, moving forward by 
fits and starts, pushing and pulling, 
witnessing spiritual casualties and 
burying our dead illusions along 


the trail. What matters most is that 
) ) we are moving. 


During a time in my career when I 
worked as a home health nurse, I became aware of people 
whom I would call “hearty.” They most often live in rural 
areas, but sometimes show up as city-dwellers. These 
people are more self-sufficient than most. They’ve worked 
hard for what they have and are humble about it. They 
view material belongings and personal accomplishments 


as natural outcroppings of common sense and hard work. 
They may have farmed small or large parcels of land. They 
run the gamut in political leanings. Some are wealthy while 
others are not. Sometimes they are “well educated” and 
refined, but still appreciate the benefits of hard physical 
labor. They approach life with a tenacity that keeps them 
from slacking when obstacles encroach on their path. They 
just get on with it, and they don’t complain much either. 
For the most part, they are a happy lot. This doesn’t mean 
they haven’t seen their share of pain and hardship, but they 
seem to understand that trouble and heartache are part and 
parcel to life. I like these folks. 


Iam most drawn to the Farmer’s Wife persona among them. 
Some would try to make her into a caricature, a living relic 
of an outdated social model. For me she is a contemporary 
pioneer who has unwittingly become my mentor. I’ve 
observed her many times in many situations. She is no- 
nonsense, confident, and hard working. She has a healthy 
respect for nature, yet is not afraid of storms. She faces 
challenges willingly, though not always with a pleasant 
demeanor. And she doesn’t apologize for her demeanor. 


She wouldn’t think of wasting time ruminating about her 
plight or wringing her hands, even over something like her 
husband's leg amputation, though this leaves her with more 
than her share of burdens. She is both nurturing and strong. 
On the day her husband returns home from the hospital, she 
hugs and kisses him, helps him to his chair, then returns to 
the kitchen to check on potatoes in the oven. She may be 32 
or 68 years old. Either way, she responds similarly: this is 
just another day on the farm. 


Over the past few decades as I’ve seen this pioneer spirit 
in others, I’ve cultivated it in myself. I have consciously 
worked to be more circumspect and practical, to take the 
long view and trust God to work out the details. I’ve learned 
lessons not only from my patients and their kin, but also 
from friends who resemble the farmer’s wife (and in some 
cases, the farmer herself.) These women are not afraid to 
descend into a pit of despair with me, to mourn with me. 
Then, after appropriate silence or shared tears, they say 
things like, “Okay, grab that box of Kleenex and let’s go to 
the garden center. I need some compost” or “Now, let’s talk 
about me. Do you like the color of my new purse?” or “Well, 
it looks like the world is ending. We might as well lick all the 
frosting off the cake.” 


When we begin caring—deep down in our bones—about 


“Wagon Wheel” & “Wagon Wheel 2” By Aimee Evans Hickman, Baltimore, Maryland 
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the place of women in the Church, we volunteer for hard work, for a long journey 
and moments of unavoidable despair. We see inequality between men and 
women and believe God has a plan to bring balance to those imbalances, but 
often find ourselves crying out, “How long, oh Lord?” In our sometimes-fragile 
faith, like pioneers before us, we take risks and do our share to help move the 
Church toward the Zion we envision. But at some point we all become weary. 


go A mantra has emerged for me in such 
ma moments, a rallying cry of two small 


A mantra has words: Wagons, ho! 


ClMmerg ed for me in My pioneer grandmothers knew 


such moments, a these words. They are words of hope 


; and vision. They call me to move out 
rallying cry of two 


of proverbial quagmires and to press 


small WO rds: forward with the worthy cause of 
truth, justice, and equality for Mormon 


Wagons, ho! 


women. 
My pioneer This morning, on my front porch, I 


grandmothers knew hear the words in my mind. I feel 


these words. They 


connected to those hearty saints who, 
after resting their weary bones, day 


aneswe rds of hope after day got up and got on with their 


an d vision Th ey c all journey. They hitched up oxen and 
i horses, loaded children and blankets 
me to move out of and cast-iron pots into carts and 


prove rbial quagm tres wagon beds, then moved ahead. They 


loved one another, ministered to each 
and to press forward 
with the worthy 


Cause Obtruta 


other, mourned together, and raised 
their voices in praise of the goodness 
of God. 

Justice, and equality Like them, we cannot know the 
beginning from the end. That is God’s 


for Mormon women. 

part. Our part is to trust our Heavenly 

’ Parents and our Savior-Brother to 

strengthen our faith when we ask for 

it. Our part is to work where we are able, to break ground and clear the path for 
those who will follow. 


Many of us had no idea what we were signing up for when our hearts and minds 
opened to the world of Mormon feminism. We may have been a long way down 
the path before it dawned on us there was no turning back, no return to the 
comfort of ignorance. So, we choose to press forward each day doing our part in 
whatever way seems right for us. Today, my part is to slow down and sigh in the 
shade of early autumn. If you were here, I’d invite you to sit with me and watch 
life shining through walnut leaves. We’d listen to birdsong and rest for a while 
in God’s good grace. Then, when we were ready, we’d get up and get on with it. 
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_ WAGONS, HO! 


You and I were wagons, 
broken spokes - 


andoxen. | 


were mud. 


and bonnets, 


EVE SIARIS ANEW 


“Everyone I know starts again sometime in life.’-—Sister Joan Chittister, Called to Question: A 


Spiritual Memoir. | By Elouise Bell e Edmund, Oklahoma 


So one day, the Mother came to Eve and said, “Enough 
with the being dragged back and forth to that damp, 
cramped cave with its moth-eaten bearskins. Get your 
things. Ah, that’s right—you don’t have things, do you? 
Never mind, child, come with me. It’s time for some talk 
with the Old Snake.” 


The Snake was very courtly and sweet-spoken to the 
Mother, but with Eve, not so much. 


“That dropout of a husband! He told you what?” 


Eve looked around for Mother, but She was preoccupied 
with a nearby ocean that had somehow got its tides all 
forshimmeled. So, taking a deep breath, Eve told the 
Snake what he had said. 


“Second-hand Sal!” The Snake sighed. “He can’t tell a 
story straight to save his Soul.” Another sigh, softer, more 
patient. 


“Life is scary, Eve. Especially now, when things are 
changing so fast. Sal is scared, so he likes simple 
commands from Someone higher up, accompanied by 
gilt-edged guarantees. ‘First do this. Then do that. Then 
Such and So will happen.’ He gets very nervous about 
words like if. Actually, if can be a very hopeful word. 


“If you eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, 
then you will become like Mother” (here the Snake gave 
a surprisingly reverent bow toward the distant figure of 
Mother) “and Father, which is to say you’ll know your head 
from a turnip, which thing Sal can never keep straight. But 
for what reason would Mother and Father create children, 
except to see them grow up in Their image, make wise 
choices, and give Them naches?” 


Eve was becoming more assertive. “But what about the ... 
other tree?” 


“Ah! The Tree of Life. Eat of that little bit of greenery 
and you will live forever. What’s not to want there, hum? 
Except for that ‘in your sins’ business.” 


Eve noticed that the skin at the far end of the Snake’s long 
body seemed to be escaping from the rest of him. Snake 
gave a calm glance at his nether end and continued 
talking. 


“Learning good from evil takes a long time, even if you 
work at it harder than most. Takes a lifetime, really. But 
if you give it your very best, after a while sleep becomes 
sweeter, though slower to appear. Things seem simpler. 
Also more beautiful. Also a little sad. Frequently, a little 
sad.” 


Mother, far beyond earshot, tending to the thorns and 
thistles, nodded at the Snake’s words without looking in 
his direction. 


“Comes the time when enough is enough, and you want 
to start over on something a little... different.” 


Eve’s head was full of light. She saw both Trees, the 
Tree of Unchanging and the Tree of Ever-Changing. She 
seemed to understand, deep within her body, in every 
chakra, what the choice involved. She saw the simplicity, 
and the complexity, and both were incredibly sweet. 


Mother stood gracefully leaning against a stone wall 
at the entry of a Garden. In her eyes Eve saw a gentle, 
eternally patient question. “Nu?” 
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“Light in the Grove” By Julia Blake, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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SISTERS SPEAK 


Our Sisters Speak question comes from Caroline Kline of Irvine, California. She writes: 


Mormonism has an abundance of rituals and practices meant to imbue everyday life with holiness. I appreciate 
many of these, yet as a Mormon feminist, some of these rituals just don't speak to my soul. From experience, I 
know that I feel God more fully in my life when I supplement my Mormon worship with additional practices and 
rituals, particularly women-centered ones. 


Some of these practices which have been particularly moving and meaningful to me are: 

e a blessing ceremony for my baby daughter, in which a group of women friends brought a thought or a poem to 
help my daughter navigate her womans life, as well as a bead which symbolized some advice or insight for her 

e reading beautiful prayers from world religions 

e displaying images of the divine feminine in my home 

e shifting my God language, so that I often mention Heavenly Mother and Heavenly Father together 


I feel like these practices are a good start, but I am sure there are many others that would add meaning and 
spirituality to my life. Please share your ideas on this subject. What spiritual practices or rituals have you 
developed (or do you hope to develop) to bring the holy into your life? What meaning do you find in them? 
Do you feel any tension because these practices are not developed or mandated by the Church, and if so, how 


do you deal with this tension? 


DEBORAH FARMER KRIS | FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Seven years ago, after visiting the chapel of a group of 
cloistered nuns, I picked up a string of rosary beads from 
their small gift shop. I didn’t know what to do with them 
—I had no idea what the rosary was—but I liked the feel 
of the olive wood beads and the simplicity of the wooden 
cross they were attached to. After a few weeks, I looked 
up “rosary” on Wikipedia and read about the sequence 
of prayers, the invocation of Our Father and Hail Mary 


while pondering the various “mysteries” of Christ. 


The first time I spoke the rosary, it felt almost contraband. 
But it felt spiritually exciting as well. My prayer life had 
fallen into a rut, and I was yearning for something to 
positively disrupt my appeals to heaven. I’ve probably 
prayed the rosary a thousand times in the intervening 
years. Sometimes daily, sometimes monthly. I rarely use 


the beads anymore. The prayers are so routine at this 
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point that simply beginning the sequence stills my mind 
and serves as a form of meditation, opening a space for 
unspoken prayer. I recite it at 2 AM while nursing my 
babies to keep myself awake. I recite it while driving 
through a flash flood to keep my nerves calm. I recite 
it while walking the treadmill to keep my motivation 
up. Rather than supplanting my prayers, the rosary has 


widened my spiritual net. 


JESS R | ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

The best thing I have ever done for myself in terms of 
feeling close to the feminine divine is practicing yoga. 
When I am mindful of my physicality I feel a connection 
to my Heavenly Mother. I get the same feeling of 
divinity as when I feel close to Heavenly Father, but in a 
qualitatively different way. Yoga provides a context that 
is both physically and mentally exerting in a way that for 


whatever reason facilitates that connection. I think it has 


something to do with knowing that She has a physical 
body like mine. Being aware of my woman’s body helps 
me better imagine what my Mother’s body must be like. 
When I first started yoga I prayed to my Father during 
shevasana; now I use that time to communicate with my 
Mother. I do feel a little bit of tension about this because 
of statements that President Hinckley made about it 
being inappropriate to pray to Heavenly Mother. So I 
don’t speak, I just listen. 


LIZ JOHNSON | MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

For the last several years, whenever I have a dear friend 
of mine who is having a baby and labor has started (or 
when a friend is on her way to pick up a baby she’s 
adopting), I light a candle and say a prayer that the baby 
will arrive safely and that everybody will be protected. 
The lit candle is a reminder to me to keep my friend and 
her family in my prayers. Even if I have to leave the house, 
I try to keep a small flashlight with me lit at all times as 
a reminder of hope and of their struggles. I’ve since 
expanded that practice to include whenever a sister is 
going through a hard time—a funeral for their mother, 
for example, or a meeting with a doctor to receive a 
potentially terrifying diagnosis. There are times when I 
feel like my candle is never extinguished—it seems that 
there’s always somebody going through something really 
hard, but it’s a constant reminder to me to be prayerful 
and to send good, peaceful vibes to my sisters that are 
struggling. I love it, and it feels much more meaningful 
than to just say that I’m praying for somebody or that they 
are in my thoughts. 


RACHEL HUNT STEENBLIK 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

There were a few blessed years in Boston when my best 
girl friends (and more rarely my best guy friends) and 
I would gather and celebrate every equinox and every 
solstice. We made up rituals to fit the occasion, but there 
were some constants. We always went around the circle at 
the beginning, taking turns sharing a poem, prayer, hymn, 
or artwork that reminded us of the season. We always 
expressed our favorite thing exclusive to each time. We 
always had candles. We always had jumping over (small) 
flames. We always had hand holding and chanting. 


Sometimes we wrote our wishes for the season on tiny 


paper boats that we sent sailing on the water. Other 


times we wrote the things we wished would grow on tiny 
seeds that we planted in nearby dirt. One of my very 
favorite times, we lay on our bellies in a circle and took 
turns saying the things that we really do believe. It was 
generally a word or phrase, like “I believe in kindness,” 


or “babies.” It felt powerful to say true things together. 


Out of these celebrations, I formed deeper friendships 
and deeper appreciation for seasons that were hard for 
me. I looked for light in winter and joy in the sweltering 


summer, and the rituals we made helped me find it. 


SUSAN HATCH | LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 

One of my main rituals is lighting candles at home or in 
churches, but in another practice, 1 keep my own personal 
prayer roll, written on a colorful card. I keep a running 
list of people Iam most concerned about—relatives and 
friends in crisis, people in mourning, dear ones in need 
of healing, strength, or courage. I don’t refer to it every 
time I pray, but it’s there when I need reminders about 
all the ones I’m praying for. It’s easy to add people or to 
cross off names when needs have passed, and if I’m ina 
rush I can say a collective prayer for all the people listed. 
I usually take my prayer roll with me when I travel; always 


good to have a reminder of people at home. 
Also, I’m drawn to cairns, and when I find or visit one, I 


write people’s names on tiny bits of paper and poke them 


between the rocks as I pray for each one. Recently I was 
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“Evening Prayer” By G.E. Anderson 


in Pacific Grove, California, and I wrote the tiny names 
and deposited them in the crevasses between the giant 
rocks on Monterey Bay. (Nota true cairn, but one made by 
Mother Nature, and the tiny papers are biodegradable.) 
It appeals to me to have continued remembrance of and 
petitions for my loved people as I leave these remnants 
behind. I believe the earth/paper connection will bless 
them. And yes, I pray to Mother and Father in these 


rituals, asking Them to bless and buoy. 


NEYLAN MCBAINE | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

I attended a private school growing up that hada religious 
heritage. Every morning, we said the Lord’s Prayer. A few 
years ago, when I was reading Jana Riess’s book Flunking 
Sainthood, I was inspired to start saying the Lord’s Prayer 
again every day. I say it before my 
nightly prayers. It acts as a trigger G 
to quiet my mind and focus my 
thoughts away from the daily buzz 

in my head to really talking to God. 

It is also a connective thread to my 
childhood. 


In addition to saying the Lord’s 
Prayer, I embrace other religious 
cultures’ art and music whichI feel bring me closer to God. 
I love our hymns, but as a classical musician, I gravitate 
to works like Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Messiaen’s organ 
and choral works. Most of Mozart’s operas are sacred to 
me and make me feel the spirit way more than any MoTab. 
I feel no tension whatsoever about gravitating to other 
cultural expressions of beauty. Artistic beauty, wherever 


it is found, is the reflection of God for me. 


JENNY BECKSTEAD | POCATELLO, IDAHO 

One of my favorite rituals that I use to supplement 
church with my own feminine spiritual needs is giving 
my children massages and singing them songs about 
Heavenly Mother. This gives me a stronger connection 
to my children which is usually the pathway for me to 
feeling Heavenly Mother’s spiritual essence surround 
me. It also helps me to tap into my own inner spiritual 
power to heal my children from pain and anxiety they 
are experiencing. Since I don’t actually know any songs 
about Heavenly Mother and I’m not musically inclined 
enough to make my own, I| usually sing my favorite 


primary songs, changing the words to include Heavenly 
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Artistic beauty, 


wherever it is found, 
is the reflection of 


God for me. 


Mother. I feel like this ritual is a way for Heavenly Mother 
to work through me to share her love for my children and 


that is extremely powerful to me. 


When I first started this practice, I felt quite a bit of 
tension because it goes against my programming to step 
outside the acceptably prescribed rituals. I have spent 
my life believing that God the Father works through men 
to bless His children, so it was scary for me to step out 
of that particular narrative. But I have discovered power 
and beauty and goodness by doing so. As I gain more 
confidence in claiming my power as a daughter of a 
Heavenly Mother, I feel less inner tension and much more 
peace. Certainly I couldn’t participate in a ritual like this 
right now in a public way in the Mormon culture, but in the 


privacy of my home it feels right. 


LIZ OPPELT | YUMA, ARIZONA 

My rituals are really simple, since 
I don’t feel comfortable with a lot 
of ritual practices. My biggest one 
is the jewelry that I wear and the 
connection it gives me to people 
or ideas. For example, if I’m feeling 
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that day, I wear jewelry I got from my sister who is an 


like I need help with teaching 


incredible teacher. If I feel I need guidance that day I 
wear jewelry from one of my grandmothers, my mother 
protector necklace, or my owl jewelry to connect to the 
goddess. If I need to feel loved, I wear jewelry from my 
grandfather, husband, or best friend. As I put my jewelry 
on, I think of those people and what they mean to me. I 
ask for their guidance, protection, and help in what I am 
doing that day.I call on their strength and love and wear it 
with me all day. When I get flustered or upset, I touch my 
necklace or earrings to remind me that they are with me 
and helping me.I feel connected to my family, both those 


living and those who have passed on, and to the goddess. 


ANARENE HOLT YIM | MUNCIE, INDIANA 

Meditation, to me, is the listening part of prayer. Each 
night, I do a meditation I made up, where I meet with 
Jesus, look over the past day and see what I could have 
done better. He washes me off and gets me ready to 
try again the next day. Then we go walking through the 


woods, around a mountain, and onto a beach by the 


ocean; these are places I chose because they are meaningful from 
my life. Jesus helps me through any obstacles that arise and gives me 
advice. Sometimes I ask Him questions or complain about something. 
But mostly, I just listen. It starts in my imagination, but occasionally, 
Jesus actually steps into my mind and really does talk to me. I’ve 
learned so much about Him and fallen deeply in love with this God 


who actually wants to communicate with us lowly humans. 


I’m sure some members wouldn’t approve of using Buddhist teachings 
to learn about Christ, even though Joseph Smith taught that all truth 
was part of Mormonism. But I simply don’t care what anyone else 
thinks. I love Jesus and I want and need time with Him. Once I heard 
His voice, 1 was hooked and I’m not giving up the path where I can hear 
Him. Meditation has been my spiritual lifeline to Heavenly Father and 
Jesus, and I’m using it to stay open to meeting our Heavenly Mother 
also. I used to be afraid of doing things in an “improper” way, but now 


I’d be more afraid of missing out on ‘coming to Christ.” 


REFLECTIONS ON EXPONENT II 


To commemorate Exponent Il’s 40th anniversary, our next Sisters 
Speak will center on readers’ experiences with the organization. How 
did you discover Exponent II? How has it impacted your life? What 
articles have meant the most to you and why? What do you hope 
Exponent II will address or accomplish in the next forty years? Please 


send responses to carolineklinel@gmail.com by October Ist, 2014. 


“Rapunzel” By Anne Gregerson, Provo, Utah (photo by Chad Gravallese, courtesy of Mary Bradford) 
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We always hear how we're supposed to “live in the moment” to appreciate life to the fullest. Bobbie 
McFerrin’ old hit “Don’t Worry, Be Happy” made it sound so simple. I beg to differ. 


By Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Maybe McFerrin based that song loosely on Jesus’ advice them; how much more valuable you are than the birds! 
in Matthew 6:22-25: And which of you by worrying can add a single hour to 


his life’s span?’”’ 


“And He said to His disciples, ‘For this reason I say to 


you, do not worry about your life, as to what you will A person with any level of anxiety disorder knows how 
eat; nor for your body, as to what you will put on. For life hard this really is. Sometimes it’s actual sowing and 
is more than food, and the body more than clothing. reaping that helps. Sometimes it’s that along with therapy, 
Consider the ravens, for they neither sow nor reap; a little medication and a lot of Jesus. 


they have no storeroom nor barn, and yet God feeds 
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Note that the song title isn’t “Don’t Worry, Be Stupid.” I 
think it’s the paralyzing, hand wringing, can’t-figure-out- 


what-to-do-next worry that Jesus wants to help us avoid. 


I know the Higher Powers don’t expect me to sit giddy 
with delight in the spiritual, emotional, professional, or 
physical dung heaps where I sometimes find myself. My 
patriarchal blessing addresses this and lets me know that 
“the powers of Heaven will be available to you to lift your 


vision to that which is to come.” 


In this wrestle I call my life of faith, I find myself learning 
how to reconcile contraries— 
being present in the moment and Ce 
envisioning the future. This workout 


feels right. And zenny. 


Speaking of workouts and yin and 
yang, let me yank this meditation to 
the days when I studied Tae Kwon 
Do. It was back when my kids were 
in elementary school and junior 
high. I have a brown belt. Had I not 
broken my foot practicing a kick I 
might have continued on. But the 


broken bone and life intervened. 


Earlier in my martial art studies the 
time came for me to break a board. 
My instructor said, “If you focus on 
where you make contact with the board, you likely won’t 
break the board, and it will hurt as all that energy comes 
reverberating back up your arm or leg. Think six inches 
beyond the board.” 


I heard that, did that, and broke the board in two! 


For a while, every time I tried to break a board, it broke 
as easily as a Kit Kat bar. One day, however, as I tried what 
I had previously done so successfully with my mighty 
elbow, it didn’t work. And again it didn’t work. The 
instructor could see the panicked look on my face and 


told me quickly, ‘‘Try a front kick!” 


If you focus on 


where you make 
contact with the 
board, you likely 
won't break the 
board. and it will hurt 
as all that energy 
comes reverberating 
back up your arm or 


leg. Think six inches 
beyond the board. 


Immediately I gave that a try and voila! I broke that board 


with my mighty foot! 


The instructor saw what I couldn’t—that I was now 
overthinking the process when I tried with my elbow... 
and I’d gotten a little cocky thinking that I had it all figured 
out. Trying to accomplish the same goal (breaking the 
board) from an entirely different stance and position was 
just what I needed—and it happened too fast for me to 
worry about it. This is where my practice, preparation 


and power paid off. 


Over the years, “thinking six inches 
beyond the board” has allowed 
me to spend energy planning for 
my life as a woman with children 
heading off to college, missions— 
and now launched and married. 
With the 


challenges in various guises life 


moves, losses and 
has brought, I’ve benefited from 
“thinking beyond.’ How much more 
healthy that has been than feeding 
the anguish of every transition, 
every painful breaking point. When 
I have support from those heavenly 
powers to “lift my vision to that 
which is to come” the painful times 


: 3 ) of the current moment are not (as) 


debilitating. 


“Try a front kick!” is an invigorating reminder when I can’t 
get more familiar methods to work to resolve conundrums. 
First, it reminds me to get over myself. Second, it reminds 
me that sometimes it takes courage and openness more 
than analysis and deep thinking to approach difficult 
situations from a completely new direction. When the 
discipline, basic principles, and built-up strength I’ve 
been working on get to apply themselves in new ways 
(as in a new job, a new calling, a different neighborhood, 
a new health situation, etc.), remarkably satisfying things 


can happen. 


And now I’ll get back to considering the ravens and 


planning lunch. 
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SABBATH PASTORALS 


Understanding Yed: A Riddle 


Who is God and how can we understand Him? We know that He is with us in every moment, even 


in our worst moments that we don't want to think of. But the darkness in the glass, the noise in the 


signal, the riddle itself keep us at a distance and keep us from understanding Him. 


By Libby Potter Boss e Belmont, Massachusetts 


In 1 Corinthians 13, we read: 


9 For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 

10 But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. 

1] When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. 

12 For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as 


also Iam known. 


That’s the King James Version of the Bible, and I love 
how it sounds. Recently, though, I’ve been reading 
the New Revised Standard Version to try to get a truer 
understanding of the words as they were originally 
written. The KJV uses the word “charity” throughout this 
chapter, but the NRSV uses the word “love,” and notes 
that it is substituted for the Greek agape, a particular kind 
of love. Also, “through a glass, darkly” is an Anglicism for 
a phrase that means “in a riddle.” 


So, God is a riddle. Understanding God is a riddle. I want 
to talk about that riddle in three different parts, and see if 
we can make our way through it to a better understanding. 
The first part of the riddle is that when we’re children we 
think like children. I remember as a kid always waiting 
around for something amazing to happen. As adults, we 
still expect God to be in the exceptional experiences, the 
grand moments. But the fact is that God is really in the 
everyday. He is always with us. 


I just read a review of a new book that’s about birds and 
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imagery in the Bible, Consider the Birds by Debbie Blue. 
Blue discusses the Holy Ghost appearing as a dove—which 
is a lovely word, but there’s really no difference betweena 
dove and a pigeon. She writes, ‘Pigeons want to be close 
to us. They are where we are—in some of the worst places 
we have made (our neglected projects and abandoned 
buildings) and some of the best (art museums, parks, 
Rome’s piazzas). They won’t leave us alone. Yet there’s 
hardly a bird that people are more likely to want to shoot 
and exterminate. ... What if the Spirit of God descends 
like a pigeon, somehow—always underfoot, routinely 
ignored, often despised?” 


So the first part of the riddle is that we can see God in 
the everyday. He is always with us. “Now I know in part” 
really does mean that we know. Our knowledge might be 
limited, but we know. 


I’m reminded of Chieko Okazaki, who gave a wonderful 
talk years ago about bringing Jesus into her kitchen. She 
said (and I’m paraphrasing), He doesn’t want to be in the 
living room where everything looks nice; he wants to be 
in the kitchen where I am still trying to clean up from last 
night’s dinner, where I actually need to do work. He doesn’t 
want to be in the living room. He wants to be in the kitchen 
with me, working with me. 


There’s a corollary to the first part of this riddle: just as 
God is always with us in an everyday sense, God is with 
us when we are at our very worst. To understand God, 
you have to understand the human condition. You have 
to really believe that Jesus suffered, and believe that He 
knows all our sufferings. You have to believe that Jesus 


descended below all in order to know us completely, and 
that we can find Him in all the parts of our lives, not just 
the Sunday go-to-church ones. 


Many people misunderstand this. There are denominations 
that hold that although God took a human form, He did not 
really suffer. He appeared to be suffering, but of course 
an omnipotent and omniscient God would not actually 
need to suffer—He would already know everything He 
needed to know to succor his people. He would not have 
to feel the kind of pain that suffering would involve. 


Mormonism holds, though, that if Jesus didn’t really truly 
suffer, He wouldn’t have the power to save us. He means 
that part of the baptismal covenant that says you mourn 
with those who mourn and you comfort those who stand 
in need of comfort. You bear one another’s burdens to 
lighten them. In short, you do what Jesus did for us. 


I know a young woman who is suffering from mental 
illness right now. She’s suicidal, she’s self-harming, she’s 
obviously depressed; she has an eating disorder which 
is completely overshadowed by the rest of these things. 
Unfortunately, many of her friends have pulled away from 
her rather than getting in closer. They’ve done so because 
their parents, who are understandably concerned about 
their own children, have asked them to. 


Suffering is scary. We aren’t naturally drawn to help when 
someone's really in pain because most of the time we 
really don’t know what to do. It’s uncomfortable to watch. 
You can’t say, “It’s going to be okay” because the fact that 
this person is suffering means that no, it’s not okay. Things 
aren’t fair; sometimes they’re monstrously evil. 


A lot of the parents who know this girl have tried to shield 
their children from her suffering because they are afraid 
it will introduce them to the black hole that is mental 
illness and drag on them in a way that they won’t be able 
to recover from. I know it’s been a long time since any of 
us was 13, but think about it: nobody fits in, and nobody 
has any idea that all the rest of the kids around them don’t 
feel like they fit in. Everybody’s sad, everybody’s easily 
bruised, everyone feels things intensely. So I understand 
when people say, “Is it really a good parenting move 
to add a friendship with a girl who is self-harming and 
relentlessly negative?” My kids aren’t teenagers yet, but 
we struggle with a lot of the same macroscopic problems. 


GG 


How much additional suffering can and should I and my 
children take on? 


Yet we must remember, in 


our self-limitations, that when 
we were baptized we promised 
to do the things that Jesus 
would do. This may involve a 
certain amount of creativity 
and inspiration on our part. It 
may involve some stepping into 
the unknown to search for a 
lost soul. Even as we teach our 
children to look toward light, 
we must teach them how to love 
people who are in darkness. 


If you’re feeling uncomfortable at this point, it’s because 
you're human. Jesus talks about caring for the poor, and 
every time you see a panhandler in Harvard Square it 
should be an uncomfortable moment. We have limited 
capacity as humans, and honestly, there are times when I 
feel that it’s all I can do just to deal with my own problems. 
Yet we must remember, in our self-limitations, that when 
we were baptized we promised to do the things that Jesus 
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would do. This may involve a certain amount of creativity 
and inspiration on our part. It may involve some stepping 
into the unknown to search for a lost soul. Even as we 
teach our children to look toward light, we must teach 
them how to love people who are in darkness. We must 
find ways to open our hearts and teach our children to 
participate in that act of love and caring. Even if we don’t 
experience the same suffering, we can say, “I am here for 


you. 


The second part of the riddle has to do with the darkness 
in the mirror. What does understanding through a riddle 
mean? What is this trying to say about us as seekers of 
God? 


I’m going to add yet another extended metaphor to the 
ones we’ve already encountered in this scripture: God as 
radio station. We as human beings (and, let’s be honest, 
particularly Mormon human beings) are prone to confuse 
obedience to commandments with a closeness to God: “I 
have done this checklist, therefore I’m a good person.” 
That’s human, and normal: a natural man tendency. But 
that’s not how it works. Obedience can help tune out 
some of the noise in the broadcast that God is trying to 
send us (let’s keep in mind that God is always speaking 
to us) but most of the time, the things that we have done, 
or the things that we are doing, or the things that we 
won't do create a kind of noise and distortion so that 
we can’t hear what He is saying. It’s like listening to a 
jammed station. Let’s remember that in the temple, the 
ordinances and covenants we take on aren’t there for the 
sake of themselves. They’re what we have to do to pass 
through the veil—to get rid of the dark in the glass—so 
that we can commune with God. I don’t consider it worth 
it to do a temple session without spending some time in 
the celestial room. The act of the temple ceremony is one 
thing, but time communing with God is precious. And 
what’s the point in being obedient if I add more noise by 
being self-righteous? What’s the point in being a “‘good 
Mormon” and doing the things that show, if I don’t bother 
to listen to the direction I get from God when I can hear it? 
The darkness, and the riddle, and the noise in the 
frequencies are all metaphors for our mortality, for our 
limitations. We can’t see God because there’s too much 
God for us to understand. If we focus on the darkness 
and the noise and the part that is the riddle—if we aren’t 
looking for the light and the clarity that are there—how 
can we know when the spirit speaks to us? 
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It’s a pretty normal Mormon thing to feel a burning in 
your bosom and have your eyes well up with tears and 
get squeaky voice. But I’m taking a physics class this 
semester, and I feel the power of godliness in physics. I 
feel the power of God in a particularly elegant solution to 
a math problem.I am a real math nerd:I love engineering, 
pattern-making, and sewing. I see God in calculus. 


One of our most important beliefs in this Church is 
personal revelation. This means that obedience cannot be 
the first law of heaven. Questioning and figuring out what 
to obey is the first law. Obedience has to be the second; 
you can’t obey something that you don’t know. Once you 
know how the spirit speaks to you—and that might be 
tears, it might be elation, it might be an outpouring of 
love, it might be a sharpened perception or insight— 
you must trust it. You must obey. And sometimes that will 
mean disagreeing with your bishop or disagreeing with 
an action the Church has asked its general membership 
to take. 


Several years ago, in a stake conference in Pittsburgh, a 
woman in the congregation asked the visiting general 
authority—I don’t remember who it was—what she 
should do about a specific problem in her life. His answer 
was, I don’t know you, and I can’t presume to tell you what 
to do. I’m a general authority, and I give general advice. 


A friend of mine was very happy to hear this. She was 
pregnant with her first child, after being told she couldn't 
conceive; she was in law school and her husband was 
working on his Ph.D. She had prayed about what to do: 
should she still continue with law school? The answer she 
got was, “You are going to be a lawyer. This is what I have 
for you to do.’ Of course, this flew in the face of some 
general advice that she had heard over the pulpit, and 
even some advice she had heard in Young Women and 
Relief Society lessons. But she was comforted to hear that 
general advice is merely that: general. All of us, bishops 
and Relief Society presidents, stake presidents and the 
prophet, are human beings. We all see through the glass 
darkly. That’s what we are called to do: to be women and 
men of God although we do not understand God’s will 
completely. 


The last part of the riddle has to do with “then face to 
face.” I have two questions here: What are we going to see 
when we see clearly? And when is ‘‘then’’? 


Inoticed something in the April 2013 General Conference 
that was joyous for me: speaker after speaker referred to 
our Heavenly Parents. I’m going to go out on a limb, but 
for me it’s the inner living part of the tree: Mormonism 
is feminist. Mormonism is about ennobling each human 
being. Joseph Smith organized the women of the Church 
after the order and covenant of the priesthood, and 
then turned the keys for that work to the newly-formed 
Relief Society presidency. He was killed by a mob in part 
because he had sullied the Masonic rituals by opening 
them to women. The Mormon gospel embraces human 


dignity. 


Hundreds of women wrote letters to Church leaders in 
2013 asking them if a woman could please give a prayer 
during Ceneral Conference. Apparently those leaders 
enquired of God and received an answer, because two 
women prayed in that conference. I can only believe 
that women praying in General Conference will become 
ordinary. Remember, it’s been within my lifetime that 
women have been allowed to pray in sacrament meetings, 
that the race-based priesthood ban was lifted, and that 
the age for women to serve missions has moved from 21 
to 19. 


If you see something new from the Church, sure, maybe 
you can write it off as a policy change or someone's 
opinion. But the chances are very good that someone 
asked of God and received an answer, and that someone 
else who didn’t receive that answer argued with it, and 
that there was a very thorough discussion. As our fallible 
yet well-intentioned leaders go through this very human 
process, eventually the full answer will make its way 
through the bureaucracy to the point where it becomes 


doctrine. 


One of the treasures of this process is the Mormons and 
Gays website. Elder Christofferson explains the website’s 
purpose as “the idea is to open us, all of us, to greater 
understanding.” He goes on to say, “I’d say though we 
don’t know everything we know enough to be able to 
say that same-sex attraction in and of itself is not a sin.” 
Furthermore, he says something that actually reverses 
previous official Church practice: “We don’t counsel 


people that heterosexual marriage is a panacea.” 


The fact that we’re seeing changes means that this Is a 
living church. We do believe in continuing revelation. 


God never changes, but our understanding of God 
changes a lot. It wasn’t so long ago that good Christians— 
and even many good Mormons—believed that slavery 
was the Way Things Should Be. I think when we look at 
the progress that our entire society has made in the last 
200 years it’s very clearly pointing to a deepening of 
human comprehension, a more truthful understanding of 
God. A lifting of the darkness, a lessening of the noise. 
“Then face-to-face” does not necessarily mean “after I 
die.” “Then” could be tomorrow. We say that we believe 
God will yet reveal many great and important things 
pertaining to his kingdom.When does God reveal things? 
When we ask in faith. 


So who is God and how can we understand Him? We 
know that He is with us in every moment, even in our 
worst moments that we don’t want to think of. But the 
darkness in the glass, the noise in the signal, the riddle 
itself keep us at a distance from Him and keep us from 
understanding Him. It is to light the darkness that we 
must ask for revelation, that we must not allow ourselves 
to confuse “we don’t know yet” for “that’s against my 
religion.” It is my prayer that we can all find God—as we 
live our everyday lives, as we try to be good people, as 
we ask questions of Him and search for Him. In the name 


of Jesus Christ, amen. 
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In these murky days, the following voices offer a balm through their vision of a Relief Society that 
finds unity through simply caring. Laurel Thatcher Ulrichs 1978 poignant article captures a snapshot 
of both the fear/mistrust and the hope/space for person-to-person unity in Relief Society. An old 
blogpost from EmilyCC works in tandem with this, where she simply but importantly notes that she 
no longer enters a ward looking for “people like me.” A short gem from The Woman's Exponent is a 


beautiful, simple expression of unity. 


THE WOMAN’S EXPONENT 
March 17th Celebration 

By E. Crane Watson 

vol. 27 no 21 (Spring 1899) 


Dear Editor: 


I wonder if there are any who care to read of the 


unpretentious ward of Parowan, or rather the Relief 
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Society of this ward? At all events, we feel that we should 
be rendering an account of ourselves, consequently we 


will write of our celebration on the 17th of March. 


At 2 p.m. we held a program meeting, the time being 
occupied by a number of the elderly sisters speaking on 
the object of the Relief Society, the good accomplished by 


the society, etc., etc., some very appropriate recitations 


“Anna” & “Aubry” By Chelsea James, Highland, Utah 


by the younger sisters with some well chosen songs and 
sentiments, making those present feel like saying “It is 


good to be here.” 


In the evening the organization gave a ball, the members 
of the society contributing a dainty lunch and chocolate; 
this also was a decided success socially and financially, 
for besides all expenses we raised the ten cent fund for 
the General Board which is $15.20, having a membership 


of one hundred and fifty two members. 


Many of our members are young mothers whose first duty 
is to guard and guide the precious jewels an indulgent 
Parent has entrusted to them, hence our average 
attendance is not large, yet there is a certain magical link 
that seems to chain us together so that whenever we aim 


for anything in righteousness we are sure to gain it. 


May the love of God abide with every such organization 
the world over, with wishes that our dear little organ, the 
Exponent may be enabled to spread the glad tiding of 


Relief Society labors. 


EXPONENT If 
Pharisees and Sinners 
By Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 


Summer 1978 


I sometimes hear Mormon women talk about being 
caught between two worlds. They can’t identify with the 
hostility of secular feminism, yet they feel ill-at-ease and 
mistrusted in their own small wards. This conflict, though 
painful, is unavoidable, it seems to me, and it holds rich 


opportunities for service and growth. 


A few years ago, as I prepared a Relief Society lesson 
on obedience, I decided to try a little object lesson on 
my class. 1 went to the meeting in old jeans, with my hair 
stringing down over my shoulders. I was quite pleased 
with the thought of the Pharisaical responses I would 
provoke and with the discussion this would stimulate 


later in the lesson. 


6&6 


But I had not anticipated how difficult it would be for me 
to walk into the room. I found myself buttoning my coat 
higher, sitting down hurriedly in a corner, and twisting my 
ankles back under the chair to hide my sneakers. Having 
deliberately violated the norms of my community, I was 
ostracized by my own self-consciousness long before I 
was rejected by anyone there. I have tried to remember 
that. 


I have also tried to remember how much fun it was to 
give that lesson when I finally took my coat off and stood 
up. Part way through, I confessed that my costume was 
intentional and asked the women to share their honest 
responses to it. One sister, fresh from Utah said: “Well, I 
thought it was pretty strange, but I decided to ignore it. I'd 
heard they did things differently back here.” (Needless to 


say, she and I became good friends!) 


The bishop’s wife said: “I was shocked at first, but I know 


you and so I didn’t worry.” 


“But what if you hadn’t known me?” I asked. The answers 
were thoughtful and brought out the expected points 
about Love, Tolerance, Judge Not That Ye Be Not Judged. 
I know the Pharisees in my class learned something that 


morning, but the Sinner learned even more. 


I had barely survived my own period of Culture Shock 
in that ward. I had left an unusually open and accepting 
Mormon community, and at every turn in the new one I 
offended and gave offense. I’m not sure which was the 
bigger mistake—to pounce on my sisters with my well- 
polished collection of new ideas or to go into hiding 
nursing my differences. Both responses showed a 
remarkable lack of confidence in myself and in them. It 
took me awhile to learn that people can’t reject you if you 


know you belong. 


It took me awhile to learn 
that people can’t reject you if 
you know you belong. 
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THE EXPONENT BLOG 

The Value of Work in the Church 
By Emily Clyde Curtis 

2008 


When I was younger, my first thought when I came to a 
new ward was, “Ok, where are the Mormons who are like 
me?” meaning, where are the people who are liberal, 
feminist, intelligent? (sigh, I can be so modest...) 


But, the longer I’m in the Church and the more callings 
I have, the more I’ve realized that I don’t care as much 
to find the people who are like me in my ward (and I’m 
not nearly as smart as I once thought I was). It’s always 
a lovely perk to find those kindred spirits, but I don’t 
expect it. Thanks to the Internet, I can use Exponent and 
the Bloggernacle to fill that void. 


I belong to the Church to become a better person and 
to help other people. So, when I go to Church, when I 
participate in and plan activities, I’m ready to get to work. 
These days, I look, instead, for the other members who 
are there to work: the people who give the talks assigned 
on Saturday night because no one else would, the people 
who have the high needs Visiting and Home Teaching 
assignments and do them with grace, the people who 
never complain about a presidency meeting. I learn from 
their positive examples and from the very different ways 
they go about their callings because, um, I’m not as good 
about those things I just mentioned. 


I’ve yet to meet a member of the Church who works hard 
at his or her calling that I can’t get along with (I’ve been 
lucky), and more often than not, I become friends with 
these members who I wouldn’t become friends with if we 
didn’t have the Church in common. 


Tonight, I went visiting teaching with my newly converted 
companion. I sat in one teachee’s house and looked at 
the three of us. We all belong to different generations, 
we’ve led such different lives, and yet, I thought, “These 
women’s lives are so different from mine. But, I love them; 
they are my friends.” 


My friends outside the Church are like me—we share 
spiritual, political, cultural values. We’re often about the 
same age, work in similar fields. We even drive similar 
cars. 
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I think sometimes how nice it 


would be to go to an Exponent 
Relief Society—can you imagine 
getting a lesson from one of 
our blog contributors every 
week? I’ve seen other churches 
organize by interests instead 
of geographical boundaries. It 
doesn’t seem like a bad ideas ous 
I know I’ve grown going to my 
own ward. These people are my 
neighbors, my community. As we 
work together, I love them, and 
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But, my friends in the Church are all ages, socio-economic 


they love me. 


backgrounds, even races. Our commonalities are a love 
for the Church and a commitment to work to build the 
Kingdom of God. And, although we may have different 
ideas about how to build that kingdom, I think more 
often than not we can see the value in the other’s ways of 
contributing. 


Ithink sometimes how nice it would be to go to an Exponent 
Relief Society—can you imagine getting a lesson from 
one of our blog contributors every week? I’ve seen other 
churches organize by interests instead of geographical 
boundaries. It doesn’t seem like a bad idea. 


But, I know I’ve grown going to my own ward. These 
people are my neighbors, my community. As we work 
together, I love them, and they love me. 


This is one of my favorite aspects of being a member of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


When someone gets up in Fast and Testimony Meeting & shares 

that they’ve been struggling with their faith, do you think: 

[A] I’m glad this person feels safe here, but this is not the appropriate 
place for this information. 

[B] | hope the bishop will make an announcement before next Fast 
Sunday about what is and is not appropriate to share in a testimony 
so this doesn’t happen again. 

[C] | hope the bishop stands up now and reminds us to “doubt our 
doubts.” 

[D] I'm grateful to hear someone share what's in their heart, even when 
they’re struggling. | hope we can talk after the meeting. 

[E] I’m always that brave. 


When you hear that a single mom with “high-needs” children is 

moving into the ward, do you tell the bishop: 

[A] This will be a wonderful service opportunity! 

[B] | hope she has family to help out nearby. Our ward has a lot of high- 
needs as it is. 

[C] | wonder why she’s a single mother. Was she ever married? She'd 
better stay away from my husband! 

[D] Our church can be a hard place for single women. | hope we can 
become friends. 

[E] | have a lot of struggles that don't get any attention and need some 
help too. 


When you see a young woman you don’t know wearing a 

sleeveless dress to church, do you think: 

[A] She must be investigating the Church. | bet | have a cardigan | can 
give her next week so she doesn’t feel self-conscious. 

[B] | hope the YW president gives her a For the Strength of Youth 
pamphlet with the modesty section highlighted. 

[C] I'm so worried that my son won't be able to control his thoughts 
with this shoulder porn in the building! 

[D] It looks like there’s a new young woman visiting our ward today. | 
should introduce her to my friend’s daughter who's the same age. 

[E] | hope no one says anything to her about her dress. | remember how 
humiliating that was when that happened to me. 


B=MEAN GIRL 
WANNABE: 
You are desperate to fit 
in and show those in 
positions of authority or 
popularity how discern- 
ing you are of others’ 
righteousness. Your need 


ARE YOU A CHURCH MEAN G 


the unique c 
tions and perspec’ 


of others. Next time 


woman wearing p 


| __ sits next to you at church, 
_ compliment how nice she 
_ looks instead of worrying 


_ about whether ornot _ 
those around youare 
passing judgements of 

their own. 


for approval from those 
obsessed with perfection 
has made it hard for you 
to be empathetic toward 
others. It’s time to expand 
your circle of friends. 


Ret 


By Exponent II Staff 


At the ward pot-luck, you see that someone has brought an 

unusual potato salad with bleu cheese and fennel. Do you tell a 

friend: 

[A] This is delicious but a little fancy for a ward dinner. 

[B] Show-off. I'm going to load up on my time-tested funeral potatoes 
instead. 

[C] These are not traditional! I’m just going to put these back in the 
kitchen. 

[D] I'm no fan of bleu cheese, but I’d better put some on my plate so the 
person who brought it doesn't feel bad. 

[E] | wish | could make a fancy salad. 


When Singing “Families Can Be Together Forever,’ do you say to 

yourself: 

[A] | love this song! | have such happy memories of singing this as a 
child. 

[B] This song is about the plain and simple truths of the gospel. 
Everyone should love this one. 

[C] There’s no way THAT family will be together forever—the dad 
doesn’t even come to Church! 

[D] My friend’s husband just left her after 20 years of marriage. Singing 
this must be hard for her and her children. | need to remember to 
do something nice for them. 

[E] | hate this song and wish we never sang it. 


When a woman speaks in Church and begins using a softer 

“Primary voice,’ do you think: 

[A] This sister really understands how to bring the Spirit. 

[B] This is how women should always speak in Church. 

[C] | hope the women in the congregation are taking notes about how 
women bring the spirit differently from men and stop wearing 
pants. 

[D] Sister Smith seems nervous. I’m going to make sure she sees me 
smiling. 

[E] How old does she think we are, 10? If this is what it is to be a woman 
in the Church, I'll never fit in here. 


DETERMINE WHICH OF THE LETTERS YOU MOST IDENTIFIED WITH ABOVE AND COMPARE WITH THE DESCRIPTIONS BELOW: 


D=THE MENSCH: You 
and Jesus are tight. You 
make the people around 
you feel good about 
themselves. Every ward is 
better with you in it. | just 
hope you're real and not 
some kind of Mormon 
unicorn, 
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It took a long time for my head to understand what my heart learned then—often the melody we are 


longing to hear again comes from a different direction or in a different tone than we expected, and 


loss and yearning and pain are the necessary accompaniment to our deepest happiness. 


By Kristine Haglund « Belmont, Massachusetts 


In music, a leitmotif is just a series of notes that returns 
again and again throughout a piece of music. The first 
ones I knew were in Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf, where 
each character is associated with a particular snippet 
of melody. Later, I learned to listen for the famous four- 
note passage from the beginning of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. (Please believe me, though, when I tell you that 
forcing your middle school friends to listen to the entire 
symphony so that you can point out the more obscure 
instances of the theme is not the way to impress them or 
become popular.) In college, I learned to find leitmotifs 
in literature and derive tendentious theories about a 
character’s psyche based on the repeated appearance of 
butterflies in his presence. Or something like that. 


I can’t hear the melodies I 


have sought to comfort me in 
the past. And still Iam sure 
they are there, beneath and 
above the discord, waiting to 

be sung in a new key, a deeper 

rhythm, a joyful transposition. 


Musical texts can work this way, too—in choral music, 


I’ve loved discovering how wildly variant settings of © 


the same text by different composers can be. There is a 
setting of Psalm 23 for every possible mood one might be 
in, seeking comfort or luxuriating in a moment of peace 
and security. The many settings of Mary’s “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord” have taught me everything I know 
about the possible shades of a woman’s relationship to 
God, about the desperate patience that prepares us for 
that relationship, and the deep quiet strength of willingly 
becoming part of something large enough to consume 
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us. A thousand settings of the “Credo” from the Catholic 
Mass—a statement of belief and faith—have taught 
me about the many varieties of faith that I and others 
must bring to the Christian life, from the triumphant, 
happy assurance of Mozart’s Mass in C, to the raggedly 
determined assertion of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, to 
the deep, steady foundation of Bach’s Mass in B Minor. I’ve 
needed and found leitmotifs for various seasons of my 
life in each of them. 


Musical motifs are, paradoxically, both definite and 
flexible—they are definite because they are identifiable 
as a particular set of measurable musical intervals; 
they are flexible because they can be played at various 
tempos, in various keys, by various instruments, and even 
upside-down or backwards. Bach’s wit in turning little 
bits of melodic material into coded words and little jokes 
and enormously complicated musical architecture can 
make me giggle or render me awestruck and speechless. 
One of my favorite motifs to follow through a piece is in 
Prokofiev’s second violin concerto—the whole piece 
is shot through with gorgeous melodies, but one of my 
favorites is an impossibly sweet descending pattern 
that the violin introduces in the beginning of the first 
movement. Bits of the melody are passed to the horns and 
the winds before it disappears for several minutes into a 
more complicated and discordant development. Though 
the melody peeks through in pieces and variations, it 
doesn’t fully reappear until the very end of the movement, 
after an eternity of what makes amateur listeners like me 
despair of ever liking difficult Russian modern music. A 
scrap of the melody from the horns breaks tantalizingly 
through clouds of virtuoso scrubbing by the soloist, then 
retreats again into minor mode and a whole new theme 
is introduced before finally, finally, the first motif appears 
again, achingly high and so sweet after all those minutes 
of longing for it to return that I cried the first time I heard 
it as a child. It took a long time for my head to understand 
what my heart learned then—often the melody we are 
longing to hear again com m a different direction 
or in.a different tone than ected, and loss and 


yearning and pain are the necessary accompaniment to 
our deepest happiness. Joy abides. 


This moment of my life as a Christian, as a Mormon, 
as a woman, feels fraught and discordant. My friends 
are hurting, on all sides of the political and theological 
chasms that have opened between us. I can’t hear the 
melodies I have sought to comfort me in the past. And still 
I am sure they are there, beneath and above the discord, 
waiting to be sung in a new key, a deeper rhythm, a joyful 
transposition. 


Who is this that comes in splendour, coming from the 
blazing East? 


This is he we had not thought of, this is he the airy Christ. 
... He looks aloofly down, 


Looks aloofly at his feet, looks aloofly at his hands, 


Knows they must, as prophets say, nailéd be to wooden 
bands. 


As he knows the words he sings, that he sings so happily 
Must be changed to working laws, yet sings he ceaselessly. 


Whatever foolish men may do the song is cried 
For those who hear, and the sweet singer does not care 
that he was crucified. 


For he does not wish that men should love him more than 
anything 


Because he died; he only wishes they would hear him 
sing. 


Stevie Smith, “The Airy Christ” 
from The New Selected Poems of Stevie Smith (New 


Directions Publishing Corporation, 1988) 
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Having a child diagnosed with an Autism Spectrum Disorder will make you reevaluate pretty much 
everything. And I learned something about myself as a mother, and all mothers, that I had not yet 
grasped. | By Marianne Knight e Salt Lake City, Utah 


The room was a little cold, the chairs hard. A few toys 
sat on the small table. For an exam room for children, it 
seemed bleak. At least that’s how I remember it.I sat and 
clung to my 3-year-old little boy, feeling him start to strain 
against me, anxious to run, climb, or jump. And I faced the 
psychologist calmly, even though I knew my world was 
being turned upside down. 


In my head, I will always think of that day as The Day That 
Changed Everything. (Yes, capitalized just like that.) 
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I’ve always considered myself a moderate Mormon 
feminist. Is that a thing? In high school I started to bristle 
at the concept we teach our young women, that their 
purpose and goal is to be wives and mothers. And that 
the practice of modesty was in some way a safeguard for 
men’s morality. To my logical soul, something didn’t fit. 
In my meandering, but seeking, college years, I tested 
my faith. Poked holes in it and examined it from different 
angles. I came through it somewhat raw and bleeding, 
but still sure of what I held to be true. As a missionary, 
I studied the gospel, and felt my heart break over the 


A 


treatment of Eve in the church ideology. Again, to my 
logical soul, something didn’t fit. As a female in a world 
of young men that was the mission field (back then!), I 
had to let elders know gently—and sometimes not so 
gently—that I was there for the same purpose they were. 
We had the same calling. 


Through all this, and into later years as I explored the 
world, pursued a career, married, and had children, my 
appreciation for the gospel in its simplicity increased 
and held me through trying times. But I also came to 
understand that the concept of learning “line upon line” 
is as true today as it was for Joseph Smith or any other 
prophet and era. As an organization, we are not perfect. 
We have more to learn and ways to evolve to become a 


truly Zion people. 


I have heard of and followed a few G 
different Mormon feminist groups, 
including Ordain Women. I followed 
them with interest, sometimes even 
just minor curiosity—like watching 
an event unfold that I was glad 
was happening, but content to be 
an uninvolved bystander. Some of 
the topics spoke to me; others, like 
women’s ordination, felt somehow 
foreign. Like a push for a genderless 
society, or even power. Sorting 
through my opinions on each topic 
was something I did as a mildly 
interesting recreational exercise. 


That is, until The Day That Changed Everything. 


I worked from full-time to part-time to full-time again in 
the five years after my first baby was born.I loved being 
a mom, but I also loved my job. Even though I knew my 
husband was secretly hoping I would want to be home 
with our children full time, I couldn’t make myself do it. 


But having a child diagnosed with an Autism Spectrum 
Disorder will 
everything. And I learned something about myself as a 
mother, and all mothers, that I had not yet grasped. 


make you reevaluate pretty much 


In the weeks and months following my son’s diagnosis, 
we were in and out of therapists’ and doctors’ offices and 
met with teachers, education specialists, and a handful 
of other special needs providers. Although my husband 
and I tried to do a lot of that together, the bulk of it fell to 
me. I had to step outside my comfort zone, and without 


Peican ask 


strangers for help 
and direction for my 
child, why should I 

not be able to call 
upon the powers of 


heaven to bless my 


child? 


the arm of my husband to always lean on, advocate for 
my son. And yes, because I knew the long-term outcome 
for my little boy depended largely on my guidance, I quit 
my job. 


I knew he needed me. Me. His mother. And I wanted to be 
there. To be the one not just pleading his case, but drawing 
upon all available resources to help him, protect him, and 
make him whole. The instinct is fierce. It surprised me. In 
my short foray into the world of special needs parenting, 
I’ve met some amazing parents. Amazing moms. They 
would do anything for their little ones and families. They 
fight for their families, sometimes in hope and sometimes 
in desperation, but always out of love. There is no door 
closed to them that they are not brave enough to knock on. 


The correlation between my role 
as mother and advocate and my 
role as a woman in the Church has 
taken a while to sink in. But as I 
logically (and sometimes intensely 
and emotionally) sorted through 
the pieces of who I am and what is 
required of me to do, new questions 
started to arise. For example, ifI can 
ask strangers for help and direction 
for my child, why should I not be 
able to call upon the powers of 
heaven to bless my child? 


y As I followed the story of the women 

approaching the doors of the 
priesthood session of General Conference in October 
2013, I felt the tiniest spark of hope. Not that women 
would someday be ordained, but that we were moving 
in the right direction. That the inequities that exist may 
slowly be corrected. Because people have been brave 
enough to ask. 


Even given the painful experiences in recent months, that 
spark of hope has not been diminished. In my heart, and 
in my logical soul, we are moving in the right direction. 
It will be painful. It will be discouraging. But perhaps 
there are smaller mountains we can climb before we’re 
ready for the Everest of the priesthood. Perhaps my 
“moderately feminist” training will help me climb those 
smaller mountains. 


And perhaps my special little boy has been given to me 
to show me I’m capable of more than I ever imagined. 
That I’m capable of being more than an observer of life. 
Maybe he’ll lead me. And I’m excited to see where we go. 
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I know what my church looks like when it is committed. But when it comes to protecting the families 


of undocumented immigrants, it does not look committed to me. 
By Azul Uribe « Mérida, Yucatan, Mexico 


There is nothing that makes me struggle more with my 
Mormonism than my formerly undocumented status. 
Not my liberalism, which always made sense to me in 
a Mormon context; not my feminism, which lovingly 
brought me back and bound me to Heavenly Parents; but 
the actual skin I live and breathe in day in and day out. 
The skin that was taken to court repeatedly for two years. 
The skin that wonders if my nationality matters to God, 


and if that is something to be held against me. 


A brief rundown of my story: I was first brought to the 
United States as an eight-year-old child with a tourist visa 
from Cancun, Mexico, and after a few years of going back 
and forth, I ended up staying with my grandmother in 
Texas. It wasn’t until my 23rd birthday that I learned that 
the very same tourist visa that had originally gotten me 
into the U.S. had expired, resulting in my undocumented 
status and eventual deportation. I don’t completely 
remove myself from what caused my eventual exile; the 
catalyst for my case being brought before the courts was 
a series of mistakes on my part during a babysitting job. 
Still, during my time in the U.S. I had assimilated so well, 
so seamlessly, that I somehow thought I was safe. My 
perfect English, my love for transcendental writers, my 
flawless pronunciation while singing to the Spice Girls all 


felt like small guarantees that I belonged. 


But growing up in Texas, known for its Republican 
leanings, I would sometimes hear murmured mention 
of “the illegals” from American LDS Church members. 
When the Church changed its policies to allow for 
undocumented members to serve in callings and receive 


temple recommends I could hear disdain in some 
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members’ voices that these changes had been allowed. 


Eventually, God would lead me to Utah. I was surprised by 
how similar the voices were in regard to undocumented 
folks in Utah. The mentality I had carefully excused in my 
teenage years was now coming back to haunt me. How 
could two fundamentally different places seem to share 
such harmful, inhumane, and racist lines of thinking? 
I could say that this was a result of both states being 
Republican, and for a long time that answer was sufficient 


to me. But not anymore. 


While still ignorant to my true, undocumented status, 
I found myself starting to hope that the Church could 
influence matters of national importance. When calls 
from the pulpit came for California locals to vote in favor 
of Prop 8, even distributing voting registration sheets so 
locals could vote from a distance, I saw what the Church 
could do as a political force. It was no longer the neutral 
organization of my childhood but rather a tidal wave of 
fury searching to protect families. In spite of the inner 
conflict I felt at the vitriol expressed toward supporters 
of marriage equality during Sunday services, I noticed 
the urgency in the sermons delivered and the common 
cause that was bringing this change forward. I heard 
tales from friends in California who mobilized as wards, 
and witnessed my own ward in Texas hand out pamphlets 
during Relief Society lessons asking to vote against 
marriage equality. I was disheartened, but I was awake—I 
suddenly knew what the Church looked like when it 
stood for something. It was a juggernaut, a stampede, a 
chain of strong links unifying Texas, California, New York, 


and Hawaii, and I felt a twinge of hope. Surely the Church 


was aware of all of the Latino families without a source 


of protection; the undocumented families had to be next. 


I know what my church looks like when it declares its 


position. I know that faith without works is dead. 


I suddenly knew what the 
Church looked like when it 
stood for something. It was a 
juggernaut, a stampede, a chain 
of strong links unifying Texas, 
California, New York, and Hawaii, 
and I felt a twinge of hope. Surely 
the Church was aware of all of the 
Latino families without a source 


of protection; the undocumented 


families had to be next. 


There have been several public statements from the 
Church regarding immigration in recent years: in 2010 
the Church offered quiet support for the Utah Compact, 
a moderate statement which highlights humane, family- 
to guide Utah's 


discussion.” An official Church news release dated 


centered “principles immigration 
June 10th, 2011', states support for “an approach where 
undocumented immigrants are allowed to square 
themselves with the law and continue to work without 
this necessarily leading to citizenship,’ which sounds 
moderate compared to some conservative discourse, 
but actually perpetuates the sense of impermanence 
families experience. And in April of this year, the Church 
highlighted its “commitment” to immigration reform 
by sending President Uchtdorf to meet with President 


Obama to discuss the issue’. 


I know what my church looks like when it is committed. 
But when it comes to protecting the families of 
undocumented immigrants, it does not look committed 
to me. I see the Church’s indifference in the way it treats 
its members—bishops are good for service, until they are 


deported.* Families are to be together forever until they 
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are literally torn apart. I see its indifference in the way 
numbers of undocumented converts are used to sing of 
the happy growth of the Church‘ while ignoring the most 
pressing threat for so many of those same people; I feel 
the disparity between the way the 12th Article of Faith 
is applied to undocumented immigrants but not to cattle 
owners with gun-toting friends; I experience the lack of 
urgency about the status of my family when listening to 
every talk that upholds bigotry in the name of protecting 
the family while forgetting those that continue to be 


ripped apart. 


The case that would lead to my eventual banishment 
unfolded in the geographical heart of Mormonism 
and I was left defenseless. I saw evidence of covenant 
clothing on the bodies of those who dealt with me—the 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement officers who 
expressed frustration at the audacity of my family’s 
incessant calling to make sure I was okay; the guards who 
could listen to Rush Limbaugh without a shred of irony 
while transporting me. Then there were the comments 
that I was disobedient to the 12th Article of Faith, that it 
was my duty to obey the law, regardless of the amount of 
time I had spent Stateside. Even though I was brought to 
the U.S. as a minor I was being retroactively punished for 


being on American soil. 


The message has been loud 


and clear—families are 
important, families are to 
be protected. They are to be 
protected from those who would 
seek to “change the nature of 
the family” but not from those 


who would rip them apart. 


And what of the covenants made by my brothers and 
sisters in Christ to love me, to mourn with me, to be 
Christ-like unto me, and unto those like me? The message 


has been loud and clear—families are important, families 
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are to be protected. They are to be protected from those 
who would seek to ‘change the nature of the family” but 


not from those who would rip them apart. 


Mother Teresa once said that God was the friend of 


silence. I find myself waiting for words that do not 


carry with them a duplicitous silence. If the organization 
speaks for God then what does this say of God’s thoughts 
on His lowly, undocumented children? If He loves the lot 
of us, how can He forget about so many? Are we not His 


children, too? 


My friends and family are echoes separated by laws and 
time in a place I cannot go to. My heart grows weary and 
tired and waits at the feet of an unfamiliar God, made 


distant by those who act in His name. 


But sometimes, He is clear and His love burns through 
me like comets coursing through my very veins. And I 
know then that God is not a racist, but in too many ways, 
His Church is. 


NOTES: 
1.http://www.mormonnewsroom.org/article/immigration-church- 
issues-new-statement (accessed August 17th, 2014). 


2.http://www.mormonnewsroom.org/article/church-apostle- 
joins-other-faith-leaders-in-meeting-with-president-obama-on- 
immigration “President Dieter F. Uchtdorf of the First Presidency of 
the Church was among invited leaders from various religious faiths to 
meet with President Obama and administration officials to give their 
input on immigration policy” (accessed August 17th, 2014). 


3.http://www.sltrib.com/sltrib/politics/51721061-90/according- 
arrested-awaiting-branch.html.csp In April 2011, “Felix Callejas, an 
LDS branch president in Draper, who oversaw a congregation of about 
100, was picked up by U.S. Customs and Immigration Enforcement 
(ICE) agents April 19 after a failed attempt to obtain legal asylum from 
his native country of El Salvador.’ In response to the situation at the 
time, LDS Church spokesman Scott Trotter said, “As we have stated, 
we believe any [immigration reform] solution should include the 
following three principles: The commandment to love thy neighbor, 
the importance of keeping families intact and the federal government's 
obligation to secure its border” (accessed August 17th, 2014). 


mormon-conference-welcomes-thousands-latinos#7 An _ article 
documenting the rise in Spanish-speaking members invited to attend 
the April 2013 session of General Conference noted that “the Mormon 
church has seen the number of its faithful in the United States increase 
by more than 45% over the past 10 years, largely because the number 
of Spanish-speaking members has practically doubled” (accessed 


August 17th, 2014). 
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SACRIFICE. | 
GAYANNE RAMSDEN 
Orem, Utah 


Struggled steps to a place called Calvary. 

The walk up a mountain named Moriah. 

A man named Simon shoulders the cross. 

Isaac carries wood upon his back. 

Crown of thorns where blood seeps through. 

In his sash a blade of steel. 

Christ’s heart breaks with this His infinite sacrifice. 
Abraham’s heart weighs in the balance. 

Soldiers kneel and throw dice for a cloak. 

The cloak of Priesthood authorizes Abraham’s deed. 


Nails pound into the wooden standard. 

Ropes are tied to Isaac’s wrists. 

Christ cries out that he is alone. 

Abraham groans at the silence of Heaven. 

The sky darkens, the earth shakes as a God dies. 
Tears darken a father’s vision. 

The miracle of life is given to all mankind. 

A miracle of life is given to Abraham’s son. 

The Father rejoices. 

A father rejoices. 
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SoMUOCH ISHIDDEN 
KRISTIN GOODWIN 
Hockessin, Delaware 


So much is hidden, 

Beckoning beyond us, 

Luring us with light, hinting 

That we will find the truth 

And be free. And yet, 

We will never quite see what is hidden; 
It is lost to us. It was lost long ago 
When we dropped the burden of our 


Innocence at the wayside. 

Misery is our constant companion 
Uncertainty our constant knowledge— 
But we are not sad or unsure, we 

Are hopeful and so, so certain. Ironic? 
Yes, as ironic as it will be 

When we crack the final door 

And see that his face is ours, 


We ourselves the perfect eternity. | 


Ai WQAKES.US 
CARMA DE JONG ANDERSON 
Provo, Utah 


Art, 

to be art, 

takes us un- 

awares, must burst 
upon us in a downpour 
from the heaving, flashing 
sky. Art’s earthen black 
is ringed around a fling 
of flowers. They unbud 
their ruffles silently 

in early dew—red, 
burnt orange, 

and fringed 

leaves, so 

shy they 

spread 

below 

the stairs. 


Art does something 

to the fingertips reaching 

inside the cerebellum to give stability 

to nerves. The lungs exhale an air of full- 
imagined perfume floating over all the face 
and lips, or tingles in the elbow when touching 
bronze hollows and curves, a cooling sculpture, 
tall. On polished basalt-Egyptian splendor shapes 
the brows and shoulders for a regal promenade 
of apes. One ape is round and proud. Two 

rows sitting in obeisance welcomes 

the Pharaoh in us all. 
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Hannah and SAMUEL 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: My Gospel Doctrine team teacher and I had decided that, rather than try to 
cram Ruth and Hannah into one lesson as scheduled by the manual, he would cover Ruth and I would 


add Hannah into my lesson on Samuel the following week. A few days before my lesson we received 


the news that Kate Kelly and John Dehlin were being summoned for church disciplinary courts. The 


stories of the Book of Samuel seemed full of wisdom to be gleaned about the situation. The following 


are my lesson notes. My thanks to Katy Meldau Cummings, whose essay “Eli and Hannah: How 


Mormons Can Reverence Sacred Space and Divine Petition” at Feminist Mormon Housewives I used 


heavily in the section on Hannah. | By Margaret Olsen Hemming « Baltimore, Maryland 


INTRODUCTION: In the Hebrew Bible, the Book of 
Samuel follows immediately after the Book of Judges, so 
for context for this story we need to go back to our lesson 
two weeks ago and remember the social and moral chaos 
of the Israelite nation. The last verse of Judges reads, “In 
those days there was no king in 
Israel; everyone did right in his own 

eyes.” Remember that the Book of G G 
Judges is an extended argument for 
the need for a king who can unify 
the tribes and keep them loyal 
to Yahweh. The book of Samuel 
records the process by which God 
provided His people with a king. 
Judges spells out a society that 
is in increasing moral and social 
decay as people follow their own 
laws rather than fundamental social 
customs or the Law of Moses. In this 
context, Hannah and her husband, 
Elkanah, stand out even more as 
spiritual giants. 


HANNAH: Elkanah has two wives: 
Hannah and Penninah. Penninah 
bears children to Elkanah, but 
Hannah is infertile. Every year the 
whole family goes to Shiloh, where 
the tabernacle is stationed, to observe an annual feast. 
This very special time is to be a time of rejoicing, and 
sadness is prohibited (Deuteronomy 12:17-18). Rejoicing 
is difficult for Hannah because she is so heartbroken that 
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“Hannah had 
public standing and 


respect... She does 
not have to take on 
the public humiliation 
of sharing her grief... 
However, she makes 
the sacrifice to share 


her sadness in the 


public square.” 


she has not been able to have children. 


Elkanah is one of the kindest, most loving husbands we 
see in the Old Testament. In a time when a woman’s worth 
was measured entirely by her ability to have children, he 
assures her of his love by giving her 
an extra portion of the meat which 
has been sacrificed as a symbol of 
his regard for her. This is a public 
statement, designed to tell Hannah 
and the world that he loves her 
unconditionally. He assures her of 
his love in Samuel 1:8. So Hannah 
has an otherwise comfortable life: 
her family is wealthy, her husband 
is respected by the community, and 
he loves her. Even Elkanah can’t 
understand her sadness. 


SAMUEL 1:9-14: Remember 
that there’s a public celebration 
going on, so the Tabernacle is 
probably a busy place as people 
gather to worship and _ sacrifice. 

Eli is probably very busy handling 
99 crowds of people, and here’s this 

woman who is so upset that he thinks 

she’s drunk. At first, Elisees Hannah 
as a distraction, as inappropriate. In exasperation, he 
says, “How long wilt thou be drunken? Put away thy wine 
from thee.” Because he doesn’t know Hannah, because 
he doesn’t understand what is in her heart, Eli jumps to 


the wrong conclusion and rebukes her. How does Hannah 
respond? 


SAMUEL 1: 15-16: Hannah quickly corrects Eli and 
includes a plea: “Please recognize that I am a handmaid 
of the Lord, a faithful servant, dedicated to the doctrine.” 
She tells him that she has been pouring out her soul to 
God because of her desire for a missing part of her life. 
She is in pain. 


SAMUEL 1: 17: Now that he has spoken with her, Eli can 
understand her. He listens, he changes his assumptions, 
and he blesses her that the God of Israel will hear her 
request. 


Considering that Hannah is disruptive to the celebration of 
worship, would it be more appropriate for Hannah to pray 
in private? Hannah has public standing and respect. Her 
husband has gone to great lengths to show the community 
that he respects and values her. She does not have to 
take on the public humiliation of sharing her grief at the 
missing part of her life. However, she makes the sacrifice 
to share her sadness in the public square. She lays bare 
her sorrow to others and makes herself vulnerable to 
the cultural beliefs about the role and value of women. I 
believe she does it out of faith, as an offering that she can 
give the Lord. And yet even Eli doesn’t at first understand 
her faith and her actions. 


What do we make of this story, for our own lives? How is 
Hannah honoring God? How does God honor her? We 
can better understand this idea of honoring God and 
receiving God’s honor through John 15:15: 


Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends; 
for all things that I have heard of my Father I have made 
known unto you. 


Perhaps the honor we receive from God can be greater 
knowledge. Although Hannah received the blessing she 
wanted, the baby she had craved, perhaps this was not 
the honor she received from God. Perhaps it was that 
she became a friend of God and that divine knowledge, 
divine perspective, gave her the answers she needed. 


SAMUEL 2-3: In the following verses, Hannah has her 
baby, Samuel, and gives him to Eli to be raised as a 
priest. Growing up in Eli’s house is a difficult life. Eli has 
two very wicked sons: Hophni and Phinehas. SAMUEL 
2:12-17. Hophni and Phinehas are engaging in terrible 
wickedness. They steal from the Lord and use their 
authority for their own gain. Their corruption is driving 
others away from the temple. Eli, their father, knows what 


is happening and he rebukes them but takes no further 
action and they continue to do these terrible things. 
One night, Samuel hears a voice. SAMUEL 3:3-5. This 
happens two more times before Samuel answers, “Speak: 
for thy servant heareth.” 


The Lord tells Samuel that He has cursed Eli, Hophni, and 
Phinehas for their actions and for Eli’s failure to discipline. 
When Eli asks Samuel the next morning what the Lord 
says, Samuel is in a distinctly difficult situation. Rather 
than fearing the judgment or anger of Eli, Samuel speaks 
with courage and honesty, repeating what the Lord told 
him. To Eli’s credit, he accepts the divine message given 
through this boy. 


How does Samuel honor the Lord? How does the Lord honor 
him? SAMUEL 3:19: This sounds very much like what 
we read earlier in John 15:15. The Lord honors Samuel by 
being with him. The Lord gives honor by being close, by 
sharing knowledge, by giving friendship. 


CONCLUSION: Samuel spoke truth to Eli. His mother, 
Hannah, asked questions. Yet both honored the Lord. How 
interesting that they acted so differently and yet both did 
right in the eyes of the Lord. My testimony today is this: 
sometimes faithful people ask questions in their efforts 
to honor God and to receive God’s honor. Sometimes 
faithful people cry out in pain with their lack of answers 
and it makes others uncomfortable. Others honor God 
in a different way. Sometimes faithful people speak hard 
truths that hold up a mirror to our broken and sinful selves 
and sometimes we'd rather not hear those truths because 
they remind us of the need to repent. Before we reject 
these people who make us uncomfortable with truths or 
with questions, I hope we can pause and remember that 
there is room for everyone in the kingdom of God. I pray 
that we can each seek to honor God and, in return, receive 
His honor, His love, His knowledge, and His friendship. 
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Hannah Praying” By W.A. Foster 
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MEDIA REVIEW 


TURNING HEARIS 


By Dana Haight Cattani e Bloomington, Indiana 
Questions of the Heart: Gay Mormons and the Search for Identity 
http://inquisitivetheatre.com/about-us/ | Written and Performed by Ben Abbott 


I have lived in the East and Midwest since 1997, and a 
few times every year on humid or sub-zero days, I find 
myself homesick for my native California. Except in 2008. 
That year, the Church was a major player in promoting 
Proposition 8, a state constitutional amendment to 
recognize “only marriage between a man and a woman,”? 
and Iwas grateful for each of the 2000 miles that separated 
me from my home state. 


However, the rancor found me, even in the cornfields of 
Indiana. A week before the election, 

I received an email from a lesbian 

friend in Oakland who described GG 
crowds of picketers organized by 
“my church” standing on a corner 
near her house and demanding a 
referendum on the legitimacy of 
her family. She reached out to me, 
she said, because she wanted to 


“connect with a Mormon who was 
not hateful.” 


church community 
has failed them—and 


gives voice to some of 


I felt sick. 


Several weeks after the election, 
on an evening when my husband 
was out of town, my home teachers 
arrived with a message for my three 
pre-teen children on defending 
marriage and _ protecting the 
family. One home teacher read an 
anonymous letter he had found 
on the internet. The author, a purported temple worker, 
described the fulfillment of prophecy in the violence 
outside the temples in California and in the ensuing 
worldwide publicity. He testified that the FBI and SWAT 
teams and anthrax scares were all evidence that the work 
was going forward, even in West Los Angeles and the 
Castro, where “they” live. 
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The play also 


includes an obvious 
but potentially hopeful 
takeaway for gay 


Mormons—that our 


their stories as a step 


toward reconciliation. 


I felt sicker. 


Of course, I had it easy. Ben Abbott, the playwright and 
only performer in Questions of the Heart: Gay Mormons 
and the Search for Identity, faced much more intense 
pressures. As a “straight, faithful, true-believing, dyed- 
in-the-wool Mormon” actor, he had church friends call 
to invite him to do phone banking in support of Prop 8 
and gay friends call to invite him to join protests against 
Prop 8. He was, by his account, “always busy.’ As the 
narrator of the play acknowledges, 
‘“‘We [Mormons] are very used to 
being unpopular.” However, during 
the Prop 8 campaign, suddenly the 
questions shifted from “why don’t 
you drink coffee?” to “why does 
your church hate us?” Historically, 
gay Mormons have had to choose: 
which part of my identity will I 
suppress? Abbott asks a different 
question: what can we learn at the 
intersection of Mormon and gay? 


This conundrum became _ the 
subject of Abbott’s thesis in Theatre, 
Dance, and Performance Studies 
at UC Berkeley. Abbott set out to 
interview gay Mormons and to 

create a drama that captures the 
99 contradictions of their experience. 

At first, he worried that he would 

not be able to find enough gay 
Mormons to write a play about. In the end, he could not 


interview all the people he wanted to or use all the stories 
he had collected. 


In the play, Abbott portrays six different characters: five 
gay Mormons and a lightly fictionalized version of himself 
as the idealistic young interviewer armed with a guide to 


ethnographic research. His subjects are varied in gender, 
household composition, church activity, and even current 
membership, but they are similar in this regard: each 
professes to love Mormon teachings and to find strength 
and comfort in them. As well, each places primary 
importance on a committed and loving relationship with 
a spouse or partner. Inexorably, each faces wrenching 
choices as well as lingering and poignant regrets. 


Much of the power of the play comes from watching 
Abbott the interviewer react to his subjects’ stories 
with shock, horror, and sorrow. The eagerness of the 
opening scene gradually yields to confusion and some 
disillusionment as he discovers that the church where 
he “learned about kindness, community, service, and 
forgiveness” is perceived by many gays—with good 
reason—as a “big, monolithic evil thing.’ At one point, as 
a gay man grieves alone for his dead partner without the 
comfort of a church community to help bear his burdens 
and mourn with him, the narrator asserts, ‘‘This is not who 
we are.” The chilling truth, however, is that sometimes it 
is. 


Abbott set out to “write a show that could play in Provo and 
the Castro.’’* He has performed the play from California to 
New York. I attended performances at an adult fireside® in 
the Primary room of my ward as well as in a local gay bar 
with a disco ball, zebra-print walls, and a rainbow-colored 
wheelchair ramp. “I love being Mormon!” the opening 
line in the play, was a serious assertion in the Primary 
room but a punch line in the bar. A story about gay BYU 
students trying to teach themselves to play basketball in 
hopes of “curing” their ‘same-sex attraction” met with 
stony silence in the bar but some chuckles in the Primary 
room. (Seriously? These guys didn’t know how to dribble?) 
Abbott needed to walk a line between the reservations 
of gay theatergoers (“Will he preach at me?’’) and the 
reservations of Mormon theatergoers (‘Is it rated R?”), 
and he did. 


Yet I cannot help but think that the play is more informative 
to Mormons than to gays.The takeaway for gays—that even 
a big, monolithic, bigoted church can include beautiful 
doctrine, loving community, and members with varied 
experiences and opinions—is not all that surprising to 
anyone who is willing to look beyond caricature and 
stereotype. However, the takeaway for Mormons—that 
they are us—is likely to create much more cognitive 
dissonance. This insight requires acknowledging some 
caricatures and stereotypes of our own, some of which 
come directly from prophets, apostles, and correlated 


materials. It requires recognizing that my ward—and most 
others—includes members who are gay or who have gay 
parents, siblings, children, colleagues, and friends. They 
don’t just live in West Los Angeles or the Castro; they live 
in Bloomington, Indiana. 


The play also includes an obvious but potentially hopeful 
takeaway for gay Mormons—that our church community 
has failed them—and gives voice to some of their stories 
as a step toward reconciliation. 


Near the conclusion of the performance, Abbott says, “50 
years from now, we will look back at Prop 8 as the best 
thing that ever happened to the Mormon Church because 
it was the moment when church members turned their 
hearts to their children.” If so, then vivid, thoughtfully- 
crafted depictions like Questions of the Heart will deserve 
some portion of the credit. 


NOTES: 

1 http://voterguide.sos.ca.gov/past/2008/general/title-sum/prop8- 
title-sum.htm (accessed August 17, 2014). 

2 Interview with Ben Abbott, February 17, 2014. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 For Abbott’s reflections on this fireside and the question-and-answer 
session that followed, see http://inquisitivetheatre.com/how-it-went/ 
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Production Photos of Ben Abbott (courtesy of Jason Bechtel) 
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‘I stayed up late last night 
reading the last issue of 
Exponent. ‘The article by EFB 
came with a fresh perspective. 


Her conversion story is a gem | \ | 
and I love her image of A Place 
at the Table Behind Doors. | “ve ' ‘ 0 ) 


Join us for music and conversation to celebrate 
Exponent II’s 40th Anniversary 


Elizabeth Hammond’ “The 

Sistren” was gentle and 

powerful. It awakened some 

sacred experiences I have had 

while ministering to others, as 

well as the empowerment of 

the Washing & Anointing and 

the Endowment symbolism of | 
the Temple. I reflected on the | 
feelings of empowerment that 

have propelled me to serve and 

to grow in the Gospel. Her 

perception of the grandeur of 

the priesthood and priestesshood 
really rings true with me. Her 


article brought out my best Featuring | 
instincts and made me want to “Have we made any difference?” | 
be a holy women with power to a talk by | 


serve, to heal, to become. This is 
an article I will read many times 
and share. 
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Thursday, September 1 1th, 2014 at 7pm 
Margaret Jewett Hall, First Church 
11 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Another triumph for 
Exponent II. Kudos.” 


—Alice Hemming 


Kensington, Maryland To purchase tickets visit 


www.exponentil.org 


(us at 


éeditor@exponentil.org Sys eterna 


